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Charlie Rouse (1924-1988) 


Tenor Saxophonist Charlie Rouse, best-known 
for his long association with Thelonious Monk, has died in 
Seattle of lung cancer at the age of 64. Rouse was born in 
Washington DC in April 1924 and first caught the attention 
playing with Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gillespie in the Billy 
Eckstine band of 1944. He went on to play in most of the 
leading big bands of the day, including those led by Tadd 
Dameron, Count Basie and Duke Ellington before a period of 
free-lancing that culminated with the formation of his own 
group Les Jazz Modes in 1956. 

Three years later he joined pianist/composer Thelonious Monk 
for a partnership that was to last for 11 years, until Monk retired 
from extensive touring. Rouse returned to free-lancing for most 
of the 1970s, then in 1982 he helped to form Sphere, a group 
which began as a tribute to Monk but went on to develop an 
impressive repertoire of its own. Though his work with Monk 
was sometimes under-rated, Rouse, who died on 30 November 
last, was always a strong, distinctive stylist. Some of his best 
work with Monk can be heard on the latter's Live In Stockholm 
1961 LP (released last year by Dragon), while his recent playing 
is well-represented by a 1987 LP with the Stan Tracey Quartet, 
Playin’ In The Yard (Steam). 


Nica De Koenigswater (1914-1988) 


Just days earlier the London Film Festival had pre¬ 
miered a fine, music-filled movie called Thelonious Monk: Straight 
No Chaser directed by Charlotte Zwerin (Mike’s ex-wife). The 
director was impressive in front of an audience, and in the film 
were three other important women: Monk’s wife Nellie, daugh¬ 
ter Barbara (Boo Boo), both silent on screen and - talking for the 
first time publicly - Baroness Nica de Koenigswater. Inspiration 


for Horace Silver’s classic “Nica’s Dream”, for Gigi Gryce’s 
“Nica's Tempo" and for Monk’s beautiful “Pannonica”, she died 
on 1 December. 

A benefactor and moral support for many musicians, she had 
the charisma and the financial independence to be very much a 
personality in her own right. Monk ii 
cameraman in a funky backstage ar 


(the Rothschilds, no less) having helped out the emperor 
Napoleon. Her marriage to a mere Baron was apparently only 
dissolved in 1956, but she had already moved to New York four 

Her New Jersey apartment of the late 1950s onwards (com¬ 
memorated by the Blakey track “Weehawken Mad Pad” and ° 
overrun with hordes of felines in the film) was open house to the < 
other kind of cats. Some speculated about her motives, typified ^ 
by Hampton Hawes’s bemusement over her fluency with jive- -i 
talk and 12-letter swear-words delivered in her “clipped English - 
accent” (christened Kathleen Annie Pannonica, she was raised 
over here). But there’s an interesting portrayal in Nat Hentoffs 
novel for teenagers, Jazz Country , based at least partly on the -j. 
Baroness, where the white would-be musician asks her why she’s J 
accepted by his black heroes; she says in effect that she relates to < 
them as fellow human beings, not as heroes. | 

Aspiring patrons of the jazz world have been few and usually S 
ended up earning good money from it, such as John Hammond | 
or Norman Granz, but Nica never needed to do that. Instead her "J 
voice-over in the Monk film shows how, in her own way, she | 
suffered for her devotion to black creators: “I used to live at the 
Stanhope Hotel [pronounced very British upper-crust as “Stan- “ 
nup”] but, after Bird died there, they threw* me out. Then I 3 
moved to the Bolivar, where Thelonious composed all the tunes ^ 
on Brilliant Corners. We used to bring back all the musicians w 
after their gigs, and have jam sessions till eight and nine in the ” 
morning. Eventually that caused a bit of trouble, and so I got & 
thrown out of there too.” 





ANOTHER HECTIC DAY AT JACK DANIEL’S DISTILLERY. 


There’s something special about the Tennessee hills as a place for making Jack Daniel’s. 

★ 

You see, we make an old-fashioned whiskey that can’t be hurried in any manner. 
And out here, where the pace of city living is all but forgotten, a man can slow down 
and do things right. We could probably make a bit more Jack Daniel’s if we 
made it in a factory. (Make it faster, probably, too.) But after a sip we think you’ll agree: 
there’s something special about whiskey that comes from the hills. 



SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 






Round Up 
The Usual 
Suspects 

by Biba Kopf 


Voices prematurely silenced rarely remain 
so. The Noise Of Time , to borrow Russian poet Osip Mande¬ 
lstam’s resonant title, does not bury them so much as amplify 

bleached by the foam on the crest of its wave did we acquire a 
language". The voice of Mandelstam, who died in one of 
Stalin’s camps, is an apt illustration of the process, even if it 
only echoes indirectly through NY guitar harmonic overload¬ 
ers Band Of Susans’ one memorable song to date, called 
“Hope Against Hope’’ after Mandelstam’s wife’s biography. 
(Its sequel Hope Abandoned would have been a better starting 
point for getting down the noise of a present capitulating to 
market forces.) 

The vociferous voices of Dada, Surrealism and Futurism, on 

first raised across a Europe ravaged by the First World War. 
Their violent rending of perceptions made wounds of the eyes 
and ears, opening them to the infections of the age of noises; 
and ever since art and music have not been allowed to close the 
wounds, an/aesthetise them, or cleanse them, of life’s 
uglinesses. From Burroughs through Hip Hop it’s hardly 
necessary to reel off a litany of names indelibly daubed by Dada 
et al. ( Who's Al? - Ed.) Suffice it to say a lovingly compiled 
selection of many a livid experimenter’s ancestral voices like 
Futurism And Dada Reviewed (Sub Rosa SUB 33014-19, 
address: PO Box 808, 1000 Brussels, Belgium) is not only a 
thunderous celebration of Anti Art breaking wind in the salons 


acquired its liveliest languages. 

Although it shares some archive recordings with the Liver¬ 
pudlian Ark label’s Dada For Now (Russolo, Tzara, Janco, 
Huelsenbeck), it raises the volume of its own broadside with 
two Futurist manifestos from Marinetti loudly proclaimed 
above vamped piano improvisations, reminiscences from 
Duchamp, Huelsenbeck and Tzara underscored with the 
first-named’s treated piano piece, Wyndham Lewis as enemy 
decoy wilfully drawing flak from all sides, and, lastly, the 
irresistibly indiscreet charm of Jean Cocteau reciting to 


lobby jazz orchestral backing. 

Every age translates Dada collage and objets trouves reclama¬ 
tions of pre-existing forms according to its own needs. Neue 
Slowenische Kunstlers Laibach described their rough house 
expropriations of Art as Retrogard. Berlin's Die Haut used to 
hallow their loving, yet scientifically precise exhumations of 
the guitar instrumental with the term Conservative Extrem¬ 
ism. The term’s been dropped, but their current LP Headless 
Body In A Topless Bar (What’s So Funny About . . . German 
import) displays they’ve lost none of their acumen for coupling 
slow-fuse guitar dynamics with guttering titles like “Spon¬ 
taneous Human Combustion”. A vocal side featuring Nick 
Cave, Anita Lane, Mick Harvey and Kid Congo increases its 
potential to set box offices ablaze. 

The American SST label is equally devoted to the guitar as 
incendiary device, but too many of its releases (recently, from 
Das Damen and The Screaming Trees) fan the embers of 
charred Byrds, Black Sabbath and Husker Du albums without 
really setting them alight. Henry Kaiser’s punning Those 
Who Know History Are Doomed To Repeat It (SST 198), however, 
goes for a more difficult take on The Grateful Dead's "Dark 
Star/The Other One”, enriching certain of its improvised 
passages with an extended instrumental range that adds depth 
of field to Dead Space. If nothing else it proves that, at rock’s 
final reckoning, the too easily maligned Grateful Dead never 
let you down. They have The Noise Of Time on their side. 


New Fusion 

by Paul Gilroy 

Rhythm and jazz event of the month has got to be 
the major-label debut of michel camilo, pianist extraordi¬ 
naire. A sometime sidekick of Paquito D’Rivera, Camilo is a 
florid, almost baroque, Latin stylist who is tenaciously loyal to ^ 
the acoustic instrument. He hails from the Dominican Repub- < 
lie and has already cut several tasty albums for Japanese and ^ 
European release on the Electric Bird label. His two previous w 
sets plus an exhilarating album with the late-lamented band ^ 
French Toast were notable for the dazzling musical partnership S 
which Camilo formed with contra-bassist Anthony Jackson. ^ 
His classically-inspired harmonic inventions provided the I 
dynamic counterpart to Camilo’s soloing which thrives in a $ 
trio setting. With drummer Dave Weckl this pair formed an 5 





















exemplary small group whose recordings of classic material by 
Jaco Pastorius and Airto will be savoured in years to come. 

Picked up at last by CBS for their new Portrait imprint, 
Camilo’s latest outing sticks with the trio format. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it's minus Jackson who has fled jazz to try one last pop 
gambit with Easy Pieces on A&M. Marc Johnson on stand-up 


fill his shoes. They don’t quite make it but there isn’t a dud 
track to be had. Camilo’s compositions have a special pro¬ 
fundity and Mongo Santamaria pops up to accompany him on 
a characteristically ornate version of “Blues Bossa”. It’s an 
excellent record that will satisfy funkateers and traditionalists 


amina claudine myers is another keyboard player in the 
news. Her debut album for RCA Novus is winning her some 
new friends and includes “Happiness” a neat organ-led in¬ 
strumental that has been picking up plaudits from the 
discerning dancefloor crowd tuned in to the steak-bar Ham¬ 
mond sound by cutouts from Charles Earland and Reuben 
Wilson. 

Miles Davis's ivory tinkler Robert irving also has a solo 
album out and it’s a brave attempt to overturn some precon¬ 
ceptions of what contemporary black music is about. A small 
core of pop-oriented material features Phil Perry’s vocals while 
the out-and-out fusion tracks are enlivened by some dynamic 
chops from John Scofield, Buddy Williams and Darryl Jones. 
billy mitchell keeps on ploughing the fusion furrow with In 
Focus (Optimism); he is strongly supported as usual by bassie 
Welton Gite and flautist John Bolivar. Their two-step version 
of “Some Day We'll All Be Free” is a conspicuous success. 
Shame about the drum samples though, Bill. 


Rip Rap 

by Russell Lack 


Last year flashed off the screen in a late burst around 
November/December time with a great deal of style, signifi¬ 
cantly much of it fermented here in the UK. The last two 
releases from the Music Of Life label - “Vibes" by the Demon 
Boyz and the astonishing “Hold No Hostage” from Brixton 

becoming an indigenous music branching off into two distinc¬ 


tive strands. Hijack’s performances on vinyl are approaching 
something very special indeed; “Hold No Hostage” features 
turntables that T-A-L-K, spectres from the living deep 
coupled with a structure whose speed and impact imply a 
whole lot of serious thinking has gone into this music, jeux 

It’s labels like Gee Street and BPM who presently dictate 
the alternative “lighter" forms of homegrown hip hop, exem¬ 
plified in the excellent stereo mc’s whose “What Is Soul” 
signifies something like a return to a sparser “live” sound 
complete with real instrumentation and a far more open and 
relaxed vocal technique, which in turn pushes the melody 
further away from the beats, expanding the possibilities still 
further. Hardcore Volume One is BPM’s entree into the slip¬ 
stream, assembling a whole host of UK talent including the 
excellent D J cue tips & dashy d, mc reason, mc fizal eff 
and rhymeside, an appealing blend of gogo and fatback to 
carry forward this choir anglais, dee major's “Rat Race” boasts 
live piano, live flute “as well as live drums” gush Catt Records, 
clearly equating credibility with the ability to play one’s 


Which brings us back across the tracks to the Musicians 
Union who still refuse to be drawn over the issue of D Js ’ 
status as “musicians" or magpies. I would have thought that in 
these times of universal deregulation, the union would be 
concerned to strengthen its membership to counteract the 
oncoming plethora of “work-fair” schemes likely to take effect 
in all areas of entertainment in the coming months. What they 
are effectively doing is marginalising significant numbers of 
music makers drawn, incidentally, from the cutting edge of 
mass-music; it’s a policy that looks a lot more like a critical 
judgement than one based upon political efficacy. 

It’s been a long time coming but released at last is the 
ultramagnetic mc's album Critical Breakdown (ffrr) which 
purrs along with their unique charm first heard on "Funky" 
last year. This is primitive, skeletal hip hop, marrying R&B 
sub patterns to some of the roughest, most original cut-ups to 
come out of NYC in a long while. Also notable is the all-star 
cast to be heard on Jive's “Stop The Violence” single, a 
reworking of the BDP anthem; the record features krs-1, 

PUBLIC ENEMY, STETASONIC, MC LYTE and KOOL MOE DEE 


raising exercise that attempts to stem the lamentable flow of, 
first, the violence so often associated with the music and, 
second, the even crasser amplifications of this by the tabloids. 
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Composer, conductor, 

South American dance fan, 

Odaline de la Martinez 

cha cha chachi tells Brian Morton 

of her musical travels, 
from Voodoo to Lontano. 

Photo by Coneyl Jay. 

The Daily Mail has over the years made only two 
significant contributions to literature. The first, which we’re all 
guilty of on an off day, is the Why, oh why piece (formula: 
deadline + prejudice = article); more than two per annum and 
you get people knocking at your door for the NUJ card. Much 
more insidious, though, and now rarely seen outside the Mail or 
the Woman’s Realm, is the altogether nastier Isn’t it refreshing 

It is - I know, I know - remarkably refreshing to meet 
someone like Odaline de la Martinez, composer, co-founder and 





toire. Ms Martinez - who mercifully answers to “Chachi”, 
the music, and a remarkably able propagandist. 

the becalming of the London Sinfonietta in the kind of doldrums 
induced by large slicks of Arts Council money, Lontano are one 



Ms Martinez is distinctly hostile to the slavishly academic. “I 
think in general there are two types of composer. There are those 
who want to please, who will do what’s expected of them. And 

pleasing themselves. The whole contemporary music scene is so 
critics instead of what they believe in. In the 19th century, they 

larly in the 1960s and early 1970s, composers were so anxious for 
novelty (so that the critics would write about them) that they got 

The chapter heads for the 1980s in the future music histories 
will almost inevitably read “The Return To Tonality". Unless 
you’re a hidebound reactionary that doesn’t equal “The Return 
To Normality”. 

“There is a real closed-mindedness in this country about 
contemporary music that is tuneful and romantic. Such people 
regard it as an affront to any audience to have to go backwards. 
But, of course, no one has to go backwards. If you’ve known 
Schoenberg, if you’ve known Boulez, if you’ve known Stock¬ 
hausen, that’s always there. Unless you want to write pastiche, 

She has herself just “gone back”, this time as a teacher, to 
the Royal Academy of Music in Marylebone, where Lontano, 
co-founded with flautist Ingrid Culliford, grew out of a student 
group. 

“I was a trouble-maker then. I hated the stuffiness and I 

tremendous change. There has been a Lutoslawski festival, a 
Henze festival, there is a Berio festival in the spring; I've been 
asked to work on a cycle of music of the Americas for 1990 with 
Paul Patterson. I can’t imagine anywhere else where you’d get 


physically. I extend that to conducting: there are those who 
conduct in time and those who conduct rhythmically.” 

podium but, equally, there’s little doubt as to where on that 
divide her own work falls. Despite that refreshing openness to all 
that is going on in contemporary music, lush romanticism and 
squeaky-door modernism, both, there is a hint of demonology. 

important conductor, but who has become so adamant to 
anything that is not complex, ultra-modern, post-Webernian, 
that he has refused to accept it, and that is Pierre Boulez. He has 
done great things. He has revived Webern and has made some 
wonderful music, but . . . I’ve had French composers say to me 
that as long as Boulez is alive, there will be no tonal music in 
France. That is a one-man Inquisition. It’s something you don’t 
get in America, though there are plenty of people working here 
who have followed that mentality to the letter, who believe that 
music should only go in one direction and who teach students 
that tonality is a terrible mistake. You have to find your own 

The Lontano repertoire and Ms Martinez’s own compositional 
work bear every sign that her compass is not being swayed by the 
massive gravitational pull of IRCAM or Darmstadt. "My way of 
writing is very emotional and intuitive.” She accepts wholly 
Gavin Bryars’ point about the critics’ fear of sentiment and the 
pointless valorisation of complexity for its own sake. She also 

component. 

“Self-consciousness in itself can be very dangerous. Look, 
though, at Latin American composers, the generation of Villa- 
Lobos. He was not afraid of being nationalistic. Though he was 
conscious of it, made a virtue of it, his music was natural, it just 
poured from him. His Brazilianness was incredible but it didn’t 
stop him from being, as I think, one of the most important and 
underrated composers of this century. I put him on a par with 

Ginesterra. He began as a nationalist, but began to look towards 
Europe and his music became very Europeanised. And then there 
are a whole bunch of Latin American composers who are writing 
today. Whether or not they live there, they have returned to 
their roots. They look on Villa-Lobos as a hero. One of those, 
who is living in this country, is Javier Alvarez, another is 
Alejandro Vinao. They are not afraid of writing a rumba or a 


Her own musical background is very much of the Americas, 

and my first memories of music were of Afro-Cuban drumming. 
Very close to my parents’ house, just behind in fact, there used to 
live one of the voodoo queens of the province, and my first 
memories are of hearing the most incredibly, beautifully com¬ 
plex talking drums. I remember falling asleep and waking to the 

feel rhythm as though you’re playing in time. You feel rhythm 


Ms d e la Martinez isn’t exactly heavy on inhibitions herself. 
She’s confidently - rather than polemically - feminist, and 
accepts that being one of a growing but still rare group of women 
conductors presents few special problems. Though unwilling to 
push a potentially arrogant comparison with Boulez, she remains 
convinced of the ultimate success of the rhythmic tendency over 
the hard left of the metronome. And, as "Lontano” was meant to 
suggest, she intends to go far. Why, oh why — as they say — 
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the subtlety of the flying mallet 


Jack Cooke recalls the golden years of swing-m 


Photo by Val Wilmer 


When Benny Goodman phoned Lionel Hampton in 
1936 and offered him a job augmenting the Trio, spin-off of the 
big band, into the Quartet, it was Hampton’s chance to step out 
on to a wider stage. He took it, and in one mighty bound became 

In August 1936 the Goodman Quartet made its first record¬ 
ings. There’s little doubt on this evidence that Hampton was 
ready for his leap into the big time. Already the technique is 
secure, the flow of notes across the bars taking in the full range of 
the instrument, the rhythmic flourishes elegantly dovetailed into 
Teddy Wilson’s piano and Gene Krupa’s drums. On “Dinah” - 
the first tune the Quartet broadcast on Goodman’s newly- 
acquired Camel Cigarettes-sponsored radio show - a tumble of 
phrases on the stop-time sequence demonstrates Hampton’s taste 
for virtuosity. On “Moonglow", the very first studio recording, 
he lets the instrument ring, fill out the ensemble, then argues his 
way with great subtlety around the chord structure before taking 
off from what was to become a familiar, favourite and deeply 
traditional figure to plunge deeper into a rich exploration of the 
song’s inherent content. There’s no doubt that Hampton had 
"arrived”: but from where exactly had he sprung? 

For there were few if any precedents for what he was doing, 
and not surprisingly, for the vibraphone itself hadn’t been 
around for all that long. An invention of the 1920s and to some 
extent no doubt related to the wider availability of electrical 
power outlets, the instrument seems to have been developed as a 
resource for musical acts on the vaudeville circuit, or for general 
“novelty” purposes; maybe also to an extent simply for the sake of 
developing a new product. Thus its genesis is a little different 
from that of other “modern” instruments like the saxophone - 
product of a visionary ideal — or the drum kit — product of 


practicality. And though it clearly fits into, and derives from, a 
“family” of instruments - of keyboards struck with mallets - it’s 
not a family that was ever deeply integrated into jazz, or indeed 
into any European-derived style. The vibraphone, perhaps signi¬ 
ficantly, has no place in a “section”: it’s either up-front, on its 
own, or relegated to the realm of “effects”. 


While his instrument was being developed Hampton, 
born in 1909, was beginning his musical career playing the bass 
drum in the children’s band sponsored by the Chicago Defender 
newspaper. By 1928 he had got himself to California and by 
1930 was playing drums with Les Hite’s band at the point at 
which it was temporarily taken over by Louis Armstrong during 
his first stay on the West Coast. Armstrong's commercial 
viability allowed the band to get on to record at the time. It is 
said that when Hampton played the intro to their recording of 
“Memories Of You” it was the first time he’d ever played the 
vibraphone. It's also hard to believe that the guy was only 21 
years old at the time, but there it is. Nine or so months later, 
still with the Armstrong/Hite organisation, on “Shine”, there 
was the clear indication that his playing had developed a greater 
level of skill. 

It just could be that we are dealing with a musician who by 
the application of pure thought created a unique position for 
himself. Yet, retrospectively, one of the strongest features of 
Hampton’s career is his ability to borrow or imitate creatively, so 
it may equally be argued that we are dealing with a musician 
whose remarkable talents are by no means devalued by a search 
for sources. It adds to the complexity of the matter, but part of 
the fascination of jazz is that even at its most straightforward, it 






So, who may earlier have offered a model? Red Norvo has been 
mentioned often in the same breath as Hampton, but though 
there are parallels there is also little influence either way. A far 
better candidate seems to be a character called Jimmy Bertrand, 
who was the drummer in Erskine Tate’s band at the Vendome 
Theatre in Chicago when Hampton lived there. Jimmy Bertrand 
played the xylophone at times. He also played the washboard, 
recording on this instrument with Louis Armstrong; he also had 
a bass drum with flashing lights, and was something of a 
stick-juggler into the bargain. He was a showman, an entertainer 
in the near-vaudeviIlian tradition that percussionists in those 
days often needed to master to work regularly, and it may be that 
these matters were not lost on young Lionel. 

matter how good, but as something of a showman as well. The 
Quartet’s set from the 1938 Carnegie Hall concert testifies to 
that. The hilarious “tag” sequence from “I Got Rhythm” is the 
most obvious indicator, but there is throughout that com¬ 
munication of delight in being before an audience that is now a 
familiar characteristic of Hampton’s work. 

Hampton remained with Goodman until 1940 as the last of 
the “guest stars”, seeing the Quartet metamorphose into the 
Sextet, utilising the regular Goodman rhythm section (including 
the newly-arrived Charlie Christian) after Gene Krupa and Teddy 
Wilson had left to pursue their own careers. During this time he 
also recorded under his own name, and between February 1937 
and April 1941 something like 90 titles were produced in this 


A major feature of the jazz record scene of the middle-to-late 
1930s concerns the way in which the record industry economics 
of the time — mainly the need to maintain the flow of product in 
the lower-price band of 78s - interacted with the swing era at its 
zenith to produce several dazzling series of small-band sessions. 
Teddy Wilson’s series on Brunswick started in 1935; Billie 
Holiday’s spin-off series began in 1936 on Vocalion. It was 
presumably to get a slice of this action - quick, low-cost dates, 
four sides per session with fair sales potential - that Eli Oberstein 
at Victor, no doubt bearing in mind that Teddy Wilson 
managed this along with his gigs with the Goodman Trio and 
Quartet, backed Hampton as a leader for his own label. 

Hampton’s understanding of the idiom, and its requirements, 
is made plain in the first title from the first date, a song called 
“My Last Affair”. Hampton introduces the tune on vibes, using 
the potential of his instrument and his imagination to decorate at 
the same time as he states the melody. After a quick burst of 
Ziggy Elman’s trumpet, he then sings the lyric, reflecting a 
consensus of Billie Holiday, Louis Armstrong, Fats Waller and 
Mildred Bailey (who may have invented the whole ethos with her 
Vocalion sid^s beginning in 1935). Finally, Hampton returns on 
vibes to explore the entire harmonic content of the last chord, 
long held by the saxes. 

There's another relaxed, relatively conventional performance 
on “That Mood That I’m In” (which must have been popular at 
the time; Teddy Wilson and Billie Holiday recorded a version 


ten days later), but already the formalities are being questioned: 
“Jivin’ The Vibes” is a Hampton original of enormous ebulli¬ 
ence, then Hampton takes to the drums, spraying rim-shots as if 
from a machine-gun for the final “Stomp" (later known as 
"Hampton Stomp”). By the third date, two months later, in 
April 1937, Hampton is unveiling his piano style, a jabbing, 
mallet-oriented method which takes no account at all of the long 
tradition of the pianoforte, simply seeing another keyboard on to 
which to transpose a varied but essentially percussive art. It’s 
counter-poised by another conventional but gloriously and 
infinitely detailed version of “Sunny Side Of The Street” which 
allies Hampton with Johnny Hodges (becoming a tune for which 
Hodges thereafter frequently got requests, though he didn’t 
record it with Ellington until a decade later). 

Several things are going on simultaneously as the 
series progresses. Though Hampton may be asserting his style 
and personality, bringing an edge of showmanship and even 
danger to the proceedings, equally he was proving hirtiself 
something of a Stakhanovite: frequently the standard four tracks 
per session ran to five, and sometimes six ... from Eli 

decision. At the same time these inexpensive dates offered 
cross-fertilisation, not just musically but racially in what was 
then a very much more rigidly divided society. Also, because the 
series was recorded in New York mostly, it reflects who was in 
town at the time. Thus, members of the Ellington band, the 
Lunceford band. Cab Calloway’s as well as Goodman’s, and 
others, are drawn into the sessions. Starriest of the lot is the date 
from September 1939, which offers Benny Carter, Coleman 
Hawkins, Chu Berry and Ben Webster as a sax section along 
with Clyde Hart, Charlie Christian, Milt Hinton and Cozy Cole 
in rhythm, plus some early and appropriately insouciant phrases 
from Dizzy Gillespie. The format doesn’t allow them all space to 
strut their stuff, but it has to be remembered that this is only 
post-facto an all-star line-up; on the day they were guys earning 


Beyond that, perhaps because of their casual, almost subterra¬ 
nean qualities, these recordings prefigure the progress of swing 
music without pretence. The sharp, post-Eldridge announce¬ 
ments from Gillespie are counterbalanced by the overheated 
riffing of “Gin For Christmas”, while the early version of “Flying 
Home” (from February 1940, and already complete with the 
“tenor madness” passages of later years) joins rather paradoxically 
with a couple of sets where Hampton appears as leader with the 
emerging (Nat) King Cole Trio for some attractive but relatively 

Hampton’s Decca recordings, which began when he left 
Goodman and started up his own orchestra, resist easy analysis. 
The number of recordings is similar to the Victors, but these 
were made over a period of a decade from 1941, a period which 
covered a drastic revision in not only what jazz did but also how 
it saw itself. During this time it moved from a position in 

stance. In the early stages this perceptual shift and its associated 






bebop style was open to interpretation as merely another in a 
long line of novelties, and certainly items like Hampton’s “Hey 
Ba-Ba Re-Bop” (1945) and “Three Minutes On 52nd Street" 
(1947) do reflect an attitude that sees bebop in a rather 

Early performances from the band, like (yet another) “Flying 
Home” (1942) or “In The Bag” (1942) reflect the influence of 
Hampton's erstwhile employer, Benny Goodman, while items 
like “Million Dollar Smile” (1944) or “Empty Glass” (1946) 
prefigure in their pared-down, neatly opposed section exchanges 
some of that big-band stylistic homogeneity which susequently 
brought the Basie band of the 1950s such acclaim. 

“Hamp’s Boogie Woogie” (1944), in which Hampton follows 
Milt Buckner’s opening piano into a two-hands-and-two-fingers 
event against orchestral call-and-responses driven in with sledge- 

aways, for they do reveal an increasing subtlety of timing and 
phrasing in Hampton’s idiosyncratic piano, while the band parts 
develop eclectically to the high point of “Beulah’s Boogie” 
(1945) which manages to incorporate clarinet-led tremoloes 
lifted directly from Tommy Dorsey’s 1938 “Boogie Woogie” and 
some high, wild trumpet-section phrases which could have gone 
on offer to Gillespie’s big band to be. 

OK, there’s a lack of focus: deliberate eclecticism or the 
absence of an arranger who could have made sense of all this? 
Maybe simply a matter of solving the problems of the late swing 
era on a month-to-month basis? Possibly all these and more: we 
haven’t even added in all the “wild cards” yet. 

There are lots of these. One, a two-part (78) “Rockin’ In 
Rhythm” (1946), a little crude but remarkably energetic, done 
before Ellington himself started to ransack his own back cata¬ 
logue: there’s a quintet version of “How High The Moon” (1947) 
which foreshadows the “easy listening” bebop of the George 
Shearing Quintet. There’s also the better-known “Mingus Fin¬ 
gers” (1947) which steals the clothes of Gillespie’s “One Bass 
Hit” in order to re-dress in some inimitable Charles Mingus 
voicings (and which shows Hampton trying far more seriously to 
sort out his ideas about the “new music”). And there’s “Blowtop 
Blues” (1945) which uses vocalist Dinah Washington in what is 
virtually a reprise of the Billie Holiday late-1930s series, coolly 

al basis a state of some confusion. Equally, if you study the 
discographies you’d find that a lot of interesting people - Dexter 
Gordon, Johnny Griffin, Kenny Dorham, Benny Bailey, Idrees 
Sulieman, Al Grey, Jimmy Cleveland - came and went without 
really leaving any trace of their presence. Mingus was the only 
one really to leave his mark behind; maybe it’s possible also to 
count in Albert Ammons, ruggedly fuelling some stunning 
Hampton trills on the astonishing “New Central Avenue Break¬ 
down” (1949). The real stars of the Decca series are virtually 
unknown now: Jimmy Nottingham, Duke Garrette, Arnett 


Cobb, Joe Wilder, Marshall Royal, Billy Mackel and - the 
exception — Illinois Jacquet. 

together all these often contradictory strands, and it had to be a 
matter of personal experience. On-stage, if you were there - and 
even the “live” recordings don’t convey it at all — Hampton’s big 
band was simply one sensation after another. All difficulties were 

through whatever aspects of jazz history Hampton cared to 
I only got this once: by then, in the mid-1950s, the band was 

the right place. But even so, in the town hall of a provincial city 
it was hard to beat. By the end of the evening the official 

overrun hopelessly, the house lights had been turned up, the 
stage lights turned off - nothing changed. Hampton was 
tap-dancing on a 20-inch tom-tom, Eddie Chamblee was lying 
on the floor, playing tenor and taking his jacket off simul¬ 
taneously, the band were blasting into their nth version of 
"Flying Home” as if they’d never seen the chart before. All that 
preceded this - “Midnight Sun”, “Pig Ears And Rice”, “Hamp’s 

of aliens: highly organised, gregarious, talented, good-natured if 
just a little bit frightening, but from a culture whose specific 
roots you could only guess at while at the same time you were 

Within this sense of a logic created elsewhere the Decca tracks 
begin to take on the nature of archaeological fragments, de¬ 
ledge but by no means the coherent evidence of development that 
we have become conditioned by the LP and modern recording 
processes to expect from jazz music. They speak about events, 

Record Guide 

Hampton’s recordings with Benny Goodman were done for 

Carnegie Hall performances came out on Columbia originally 
(later CBS) so they might be a bit more difficult to find. 

White” series, then on “Jazz Tribune” double-album sets; now I 
think they’re also out in three Bluebird boxes. There’s also a 
good sampler Hamp The Champ in the lower-price RCA Jazz 
Edition single-album series. The Deccas have never, as far as I’m 
aware, been subject to any comprehensive reissue programme, 
which is sad. However, Affinity do have two albums from this 
period. Riding On The L&N and In The Bag , which can be 
obtained without dredging the second-hand racks, and are well 
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Cumming’s flat, Andy had been undecided which of the six 
tunes would be first on tape, but had now made a firm choice. 

It was to be “Romantic Conversation Between A Dancer And 
A Drum,” the 24-minute, beautifully structured composition 
which would take up an entire side of the album, and the cut 
which, along with the high-energy “Rebecca’s Glass Slippers”, is 
likely to prove toughest to get down. Even though it has been 
honed on the road, it presents a real challenge, while the three 
new players (vibist Orphy Robinson had been on the preceding 
three gigs) brought in for the session only encountered the piece 
for the first time at the weekend rehearsals. 

“I decided that I wanted to write a longer, structured piece, in 
which the tune was the thing," Andy explains. “We got good 
reviews on the first album, but one critic in particular - someone 
I have a lot of respect for - criticised the lack of melodies. I 
always thought that one of the strengths of the band was that it 
was very melodic, but that made me wonder if maybe the 
melodies were not as strong or as obvious as 1 thought, so I decided 
right then I was going to write a long, melodic piece for the next 

"It evolved in its current form on the road, which is always the 
case with any of my tunes -1 added the end section, for example, 
during the Red Stripe tour, because it just didn’t sound right as 
it stood. I am always slightly embarrassed at being called a 
composer. The process is much more like putting together a 
montage of bits and pieces I have assembled over a period of 

We discuss the merits of shortening the title to “Romantic 
Conversation”, but I’m all for the Mingusian resonance of the 
long version. Andy is psyched up and ready to go on this one, 
but when we reach the spacious converted church, the initial 
set-up is still under way. Two hours later, engineer John 
Timperley and Swallow are still sorting out levels, John Cum- 
ming has just delivered a new set of timbales to percussionist 
Mamadi Kamara, necessitating further set-up changes, and Alex 
the piano tuner has gone AWOL. 

Amid this confusion, the first blow of the session occurs when 
John suddenly realises that Angel do not have any stock of the 
14" tape spools necessary to encompass the 20-minute length of 
the piece (the extra four are recorded separately, but that’s 
another story). An urgent order is placed, but it will be 
tomorrow before they arrive. A morning’s planning goes out the 
window. 

Alex finally shows up at 3-30, in pin-stripe suit and bow-tie 
underneath his leather motor-cycle jacket and crash-helmet. At 
last the session is ready to go, even if it is not with the intended 
tune. Instead, Andy decides they must tackle "Rebecca’s Glass 
Slippers”, rather than ease in with a less demanding opener. The 
tape rolls, Steve announces take one, and off they go. 

It’s a good start. Everybody slots quickly into the frantic 
groove of the piece, and they get down a solid take, if not 
perhaps the definitive one. Vibraphonist Orphy Robinson breaks 
a mallet in full flight, and the falling head sounds an A flat when 
he was supposed to be on A natural (“Well, it’s an expensive 
game, this music business,” Swallow tells him). Andy thinks he 


heard a wrong note on the intro. Let’s do it again straight off. 

Take two is storming along in spectacular fashion and sounds 
much better, until a sudden flapping turns all heads in the 
control room to the Ampex recording unit in the corner. The 
loose tape end is whirling around the exhausted spool. The band, 
oblivious, play through to the end of the tune, and receive the 
news with general disbelief. 

To add to the exasperation, guitarist Chris Watson cannot be 
at the studio in the evening; but there is time for one more take 
before he has to leave. Andy’s frustration is tempered by the fact 
that he always felt this would be the toughest of all to crack. 
Still, take three falls a little flat. Dave Adams’s simplified 
percussion part does not come off, and Orphy’s misfortune 
continues when his headphones fall on to the vibes. It has hardly 

In the event, it proves to be a false augury. The first two takes 
of “Rebecca” will eventually produce a scintillating final mix. 

The quintet have been on the road with most of this 
music for nine months, and it shows in their tight-knit ensemble 
understanding, the way in which they fall almost automatically 
into the complex harmonic shifts and rhythmic twists of Andy’s 
fast developing compositions. The writing is already noticeably 
more sophisticated than on his debut album, and he is taking 
much greater chances in that sphere. The basic unit is au¬ 
gmented by Orphy, who also played on the first album, and 
three more musicians, all of whom Andy had played with in the 
George Russell Orchestra. 

As it turned out, guitarist Chris Watson and Dave Buxton 
knew each other from a brief acquaintance in a holiday-camp 
band years before. Sheppard: “Yeah. The other guys recruit their 
players from Berklee graduates, but mine come from 
Pontins ...” 

Drummer Simon Gore, the band’s ascetic (a non-smoker and 
non-drinker who eats, sleeps and plays drums), is at the top of 
the main studio floor, behind baffle screens, with the huge pipe 
organ retained when the former church was converted looming 
behind him. Andy himself is just in front of the drummer, while 
synthesiser player Steve Lodder faces them from the opposite end 
of the studio, with guitarist Chris Watson off to his right. 

“I didn’t really want a synth sound to begin with,” Andy 
admitted later. “In fact, when we talked about it at breakfast 
before the first rehearsal, Steve Swallow asked if I wanted a synth 
sound and I said no. At that first rehearsal, though, I asked Steve 
Lodder just to try it out, and I thought it sounded great. In the 
case of the guitar, it was more because I have been listening to 
guitar players a lot recently. I think it is a very expressive 
instrument, and people are playing it in a very exciting way now, 
like Bill Frisell. I think Pat Metheny makes great records as well. 
There are so many technical and textural possibilities with the 
instrument that I liked.” 

Pianist Dave Buxton and bass player Pete Maxfield share a 
room on the top left corner of the studio, diagonally opposite 
additional percussionist Dave Adams. The band’s regular percus¬ 
sion wizard and resident medicine man, Mamadi Kamara, starts 
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the session in a low-ceilinged room opposite the pianist, but they 
decide after the first day to switch him into the higher room 
initially occupied by the vibes and marimba of Orphy Robinson, 
as an aid to bringing out the full sound of his superb set of 

The decision to go with a nine-piece band has been a brave 
one, but it is not without its problems. The headphone mixes are 
difficult to achieve throughout the session, and Pete identifies 
the real difficulty with this later that night in the hotel bar — "A 
lot of how well we play in this music depends on how well we are 


Dave Buxton's reservation is a more fundamental one, for 
while he likes what the additional musicians are doing, he pines 
for the quintet sound they have painfully evolved over the 
preceding months. He can’t quite explain his objection. “It feels 
different.” 

Andy, though, has no doubts about the expanded group, or 
why he wanted them. 

“I wanted the extra tonal and textural possibilities that I could 
hear happening on these tunes, especially on ‘Romantic Con¬ 
versation', but I decided very early on that I didn’t want to 
overdub synthesiser or percussion, which is what I would have 
had to do if we had just used Mamadi, for instance. 

"I wanted to record it as near live as possible, and even more 
importantly, I wanted the sound on this record to be contempor¬ 
ary, to sound like today , which is why I wanted that mix of 
electric and acoustic instruments, guitar as well as synthesiser. 
Making a record in the studio is a special thing - it’s not the 
same as just capturing the band live in the moment.” 

That final sentiment is echoed by Steve Swallow, who sees the 
recording studio itself as an additional instrument in creating 
that special dimension which adds up to a studio-produced 
record. The whole business, he admits, is a consuming one: 
“Maybe I just haven’t been doing it long enough to have learned 
to coast through it yet,” he shrugs. 

“Just as any of the players out there,” he tells me later in the 
week, gesturing to the studio floor, “could have badly screwed 
up this session, I could too. I was very conscious of that as we 
were recording, especially when I knew that the guys had played 
this stuff well, and that it had been recorded properly. After the 
last note is played, the spotlight shifts very directly, right into 
my eyes. I’ve been victimised by bad mixes myself, and I know 
how angry I was when I heard them.” 

Maybe a musician who has been screwed over himself is the 
ideal person to be a producer? 

“Maybe so! I sure have sympathy with the guy it happens to! 
Production is a service occupation, although I used to say that 
about bass playing too. But this is not my record, it’s Andy’s, 
and I think it would be real unfortunate for Andy if I didn’t keep 
that in mind. It has a creative side for me as well, which goes 
back to using this stuff,” he says, sweeping his hand around the 
control booth, “like an instrument of sorts. I think some of the 
rewards I get from this are exactly the same as the ones that are 
available to me as a player, but most of the rewards are in the 
process itself. It’s really fun.” 


That first evening, the band lay down three versions of 
“Where The Spirit Takes You”, an extra track for the compact 
disc which requires only the quintet plus Steve Lodder. Andy 
doesn’t like his effort at playing on the extremes of the 
saxophone’s natural range on the out theme second time round, 
but Swallow points out that he is not supposed to be playing 
there anyway.“You can’t complain if fate kicks your ass when you 
try.” 

After dinner, a drummerless septet lay down two takes of 
“Forbidden Fruit”, a new tune written for a television 
documentary; we listen to the second in the control room while 
Mamadi wanders around the studio, playing his berimbau and 
preparing himself for his big challenge. The second sounds good, 
but Steve suggests a third “in case you haven’t peaked”. They 

Andy and Mamadi then have the studio to themselves, in an 
attempt to tape the opening section of "Romantic Conversation”, 
which features the saxophonist on wood flutes and the percus¬ 
sionist on berimbau and vocal. 

Mamadi is clearly very nervous about the vocal contribution, 
not helped by the general mirth over his dilemma; eventually, 
they settle on doing three takes of the piece with instruments 
only, and Mamadi eventually lays down a separate four-part vocal 
the following night. 

The session eventually ends with midnight looming. Steve 
Swallow has been working for 15 hours, and Andy for 12. It sets 
the pattern which everyone will follow for the rest of the week. 
Who said the musician’s life was glamorous? {Yeah, but my baby 
takes the morning train, works from nine to five and then . . . - Ed.) 


On Tuesday, the band go straight into the postponed 
take of “Romantic Conversation” (codename: Dirty Talk), and 
for all its highly-structured complexity, proceed to lay down two 
beautifully judged cuts of the piece, which will eventually be 
mixed and matched in the editing suite to produce the album 


Dave Buxton is unhappy with his solo on the first take. 
“There’s one point where I’m doing a run along the piano, and 
it sounds as if I fell off a cliff.” 

But he admits that the second one is “OK”, pushing Swallow 
to comment that he is beginning to suspect that when Dave says 
“OK”, “It’s the equivalent of one of my New York friends saying 
‘I played fuckin’ great on that one.”’ 

After the disappointment of the first afternoon, the satisfac- 

buoyant mood. Andy asks for volunteers to sing a choral 
harmony on the introduction. How about you, Dave? 

“I don’t know about singing,” the pianist replies. “I find 


talking a challenge ...” 

Swallow breaks up the party. 

“Beautifully played, guys. So it’s on to ‘Optics’ without any 
further ado. After all, you’ve been sitting there for 20 


Following the euphoria, “Optics” proves more 


: difficult. 





the first two cuts not really capturing the crucial relaxed but 
vigorous groove of the tune. “I think we may have to do this one 
four or five times,” Swallow tells me, “until the guys get tired 
enough and have to lay back on it.” 

“This was my 1988 version of ‘Java Jive’,” Andy explains 
later, “which is my favourite from the first album. I like the 
groove, and the way the whole thing rides along, and I wanted to 
do something in a kind of similar mode to replace it. The 
structure on this one works well, I think, but it kind of took care 
of itself. It would be nice to try it on tenor live, but that would 
take it into a whole different area. It's very difficult to get the 
tempo exactly right on this tune - a degree either way and it 
sounds either as if it has lead boots on, or is just going crazy.” 

The third take, though (the only one they actually keep, 
having taped directly over the first two), is the one. Still 
buoyant, they cut another version of “Spirit", and try out a new 
quintet ballad, “Filofax In Blue", before giving over the evening 
session to getting Mamadi’s Sierra Leone solo male voice choir 


It’s been another long day, but the hard work has been 
justified, with takes of everything which will be needed for the 
record already in the can, and the luxury of a third day of 
recording to do patches, and the odd re-takes in the hope of some 
small improvements (in the event, first takes are mostly the ones 
used, although sometimes with splices). The pressure is off, 
though: the album is all but down on tape, even if the long and 
difficult chore of mixing still faces Steve, Andy and John 
Timperley. 


There are no rules for mixing and editing. The whole 
business is very much a process of trial and error - “I know of no 
other way,” Swallow says, and the engineer agrees — in choosing 
the takes to be used, the edits to be made, the patches to be 
inserted, the levels to be established for each instrument in the 
final sound picture. 

Both Swallow and Timperley are fastidious and meticulous in 
their work, assisted by a tape operator who is universally known 
as Carb, short for Carbolic (don’t ask). It is a painstaking 
business. 

Typically, Steve and Andy will study the monitor mixes on 
cassette in the hotel at night (this after a recording or mixing 
session going on till nearly midnight), and arrive at their 
decisions on preferred takes and possible substitutions, then 
discussed in the morning. The final decisions will then be acted 
upon in the editing room, and the fine tuning of the in¬ 
strumental mix achieved by the aforesaid trial and error, with 
continual minute adjustments of relative levels in the mix. 

The physical process of cutting and splicing tape is a precise 
and time-consuming science, not to say heavy on the consump¬ 
tion of the tape-op’s most important tool, single-sided razor 
blades, since Carb is of the “one blade, one cut” school of 


Elsewhere, there is much discussion about “fattening the tenor 
sound a smidgin” on “Spirit”, with minute adjustments back and 
forth, and much serious deliberation as to precisely which 


gradient of fattening is quite the right one. 

The problem, I suggest to Steve, is that after a certain point 
the vast majority of listeners are unlikely to hear any difference, a 
point which he accepts — part of the art of production, he 
suggests, is “learning to ignore details beyond a certain point of 
finesse , because you end up just getting stuck on them”. 

They finished on schedule, seven days after it all began. A 
week is barely tuning-up time by rock standards, but it is fairly 
generous for a jazz record (Swallow contrasts it with the two days 
for an ECM recording — “you have to really be ready when you go 
in there, because you don’t get to fix it the next day”). 

Nevertheless, the time and budget restrictions did leave one 
frustration for the saxophonist. Andy particularly wanted a 
repetitive three-note figure played by Dave Adams on the 
difficult Brazilian percussion instrument the kweeqa , but Dave 
found it impossible to sustain the figure over the necessary 
number of bars. Andy’s suggestion that they record one perfect 
figure and then loop it is dismissed on grounds of time and cost. 
He accepts the decision, but confides later that he really wanted 
that sound on the record, and knows that on a rock album, it 
would have happened. 

“Making a record is such an intense process," Andy concludes. 
“There is a lot of pressure to get it done, and then it gets held 
against you for ever. Almost everything was played live, though, 
there was hardly any over-dubbing, and that was very important. 
There are some edits, of course, but I’m happy with that - I 
think they will make it a better record to listen to. 

“Next year I would like to do a couple of records, one in duo 
settings with different people, perhaps working with more 
African musicians or whatever, which I think would be interest¬ 
ing, and the other one with a big band. I have a work in progress 
with that in mind, which I’m scoring for two drummers and 
things like cello and brass, which will give me even more scope 
to develop the textural thing. If it happens ...” 

Sheppard has emerged as the strongest and most 
imaginative of all the new British saxophone stars (although, to 
be fair, he has a head start on most of them), but the most 
dramatic improvements have taken place in the band, which has 
grown in authority to a remarkable degree in the year and two 
months between recordings. 

I remain convinced that the new jazz must, as a matter of the 
highest priority, develop as more of an ensemble music than the 
now overworked bop model on which most of it is at least 
initially based, and Andy's quintet are already demonstrating the 
value of working in a settled unit, rather than with casually 
recruited sidemen or -women. 

If he readily admits that his attractive, melodic writing has 

improving all the time. His easy-going manner off-stage can 
sometimes disguise the degree of intense dedication which 
Sheppard brings to the music once he has the horn in his hands; 
even a cursory listen to the new album should dispel any doubts 
about his absolute determination to progress as far as he can 
possibly go in his chosen music. 
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Jack Dejohnette 

GIVING IT STICK 


The great drummer raps out his 


scrapes and'scapes to Richard Cook. 


Computer image by Paul Butler. 






There’s something about the great drummers 
which sets them apart from the jazz hierarchy. Elvin, Blakey, 
Max, Sunny, Milford: they loom like giants over the turmoil of 
post-bop jazz. Drummers have been the great liberators, the men 
who opened out the rhythms, spread the time, gave the music a 
grand freedom. Would Coltrane have sounded the same without 
Elvin Jones producing the terrific cannonade behind him? Could 
Miles Davis have plumbed the mysterious deeps of his 60s band 
without Tony Williams shuffling the time asunder? 

Jack Dejohnette studied on both of those drummers, and 
subsequently played with both of those leaders. Twenty-odd 
years later, he's a significant drummer and leader himself. He has 
a story about coming to New York for the first time, sitting in 
with Hank Mobley and Kenny Dorham, and seeing the trumpe¬ 
ter leap offstage at the end of the tune and shout - “Where’d this 
cat come from?” Jack must have been pretty good already. 
Today, he's among the masters of the kit. 

His newest record. Audio Visualscapes (released last autumn by 
MCA in America, but - disgracefully — not scheduled for release 
here), is a sprawling, vividly coloured set, 75 minutes of music 
that states the art in a certain kind of jazz. Dejohnette's group, 
Special Edition, put their trust in severe, virtuoso playing, 
superb workmanship, where classic tenets run in tandem with 
contemporary possibilities. That is — the leader involves synth¬ 
esisers and fusion forms into what’s at heart a sophisticated 
post-bop blowing band. “PM’s AM”, a dedication to Pat 
Metheny, defines the format. The composition pivots on some 
handsome chord changes and an attractive keyboard wash, but 
gets its vital fluids from the graphic intensity of the soloists 
(Gary Thomas, Greg Osby, Mick Goodrick) and the drummer's 
fizzing sticks. 

Special Edition has been together for a couple of years now. 
When they played at the final Bracknell Jazz Festival, they took 
apart most of the rest of the bill in terms of sheer impact. While 
Thomas and Osby unrolled supercharged vocabularies on alto 
and tenor, Dejohnette was in kingly command at the centre. His 
shades glittering in the afternoon sun, reflecting the light of 
cymbals that sizzled in constant motion, he drove the music with 
titanic calm and certainty. 

If the intensity of the group sometimes seems one-celled. 
Audio Visualscapes extends their range, from the cooling ballad 
^ form of “Donjo” to the slaughtering rush of “The Sphinx” and 
3 the improvised title piece. 

“This record is important,” says the drummer. He’s a broad, 
;*S athletic-looking man with big hands, a strong face, narrow eyes. 

His voice is deep and foggy. When he’s amused, he chuckles 
j slowly, rather like Dexter Gordon. “We toured all during 1987, 
and we were a lot tighter when we made this one. The band is 
displayed as more of a unit than it was on Irresistible Forces (their 
|= previous album), and the horn players explore what I think is the 
5 intelligent use of electronics in improvised music.” 

| Both Osby and Thomas use occasional electronic colour on 
| their horns: it doesn’t hurt. The double-album format is a useful 
| luxury, too, with the tracks as open-ended as everyone wanted. 
^ They wind it up with a l4 l /2-minute improvisation, actually 


edited down from 29 minutes of blowing. Why the cuts? 

“Because we had so much other music. Even after editing it 
down, we had enough to fill a CD. Otherwise, we’d have had to 
go to a second CD, which cost-effectively ...” Jack laughs and 
claps his hands. You have to think about business as well as art. 

Born in 1942, Jack Dejohnette qualifies as one of the 
most experienced of modern drummers. He played piano and sax 
before turning to the drums in his native Chicago, and though he 
was involved in the AACM in its early days, his first important 
gig was as drummer with Jackie McLean; unfortunately, none of 
their recordings is in print, but if you can find Jacknife or It's 
Time, you’ll hear his dramatic early style set next to the altoist in 
one of his most striking periods. 

“I was young and cocky. I was playing too loud. In between 
sets, Jackie called me and said, look man, can you hear what I’m 
playing? If you can’t hear me, drop down the volume. I was kind 
of hostile. I said, well, Elvin Jones plays loud. He said, yeah, 
that’s Coltrane, and what he’s playing demands that. I’m not 
Coltrane. I thought about it and decided he was right. 

“Drums are an instrument that can overpower other instru¬ 
ments very easily, if they’re not used with compassion and 
sensitivity to what’s going on. Horn players have to play harder 
to compete with that, and you have to find a way to give them a 
lift without overpowering them. That’s something I’ve really 
worked hard on, to do what I have to do and give the soloist 
some help.” 

Is it easy to find good players? There’ve been some great 
sidemen in his bands - John Abercrombie, Lester Bowie, Chico 
Freeman, John Purcell. 

“It’s not easy. Thing is, I can play with a lot of players and 
sound good, heh heh! 

“Players like Abercrombie, Dave Holland, Wayne Shorter, 
Keith Jarrett - the Standards trio, that’s an exceptional situa¬ 
tion. But these are people who are established. With younger 
players, it’s a matter of developing. I played with Coltrane, 
Miles, Sonny Rollins, the highest level. It takes a while to 
develop that kind of level. 

“I have a good rapport with John Surman. I met him years 
ago, through the drummer Stu Martin, in that group The Trio 
with Barre Phillips. He had this synthesiser that looked like a 
chessboard and you stuck pins in it to make up a programme. I 
suggested recording John to ECM some while back. Then we 
wound up in some performing situations doing some duets and it 
worked out very well. Now we’re doing this tour - major jazz 
tours in England are rare, you know.” 

We know. They’re an unlikely pair, the Devon soliloquist and 
the fierce Chicagoan drummer. As imposing a leader as he is, 
Dejohnette is in tremendous demand as a sideman. Major dates 
with Mike Brecker, Tommy Smith, Pat Metheny and Ornette 
Coleman, Keith Jarrett and others have helped to fill his work 
diary over the last couple of years. Are there too many calls for 
him to handle? 

“Sometimes the phone doesn’t ring at all. Which is nice. I’m 





Jack Dejohnette 

one of the few players who’s happy when it doesn’t ring. I can 
spend time at home with my family, write, socialise. Doing 
different projects keeps me in shape.” 

Like every musician earning a decent if unspectacular living 
from this kind of music, Dejohnette is aware of how far he can 
go. If he wanted a major crossover success, he says, he’d have to 
get Phil Collins in to sing on a couple of tracks. Even then you 
can’t guarantee to crack it. 

“I don’t have a formula for that. I know what you can do. It 
can work for you and against you, because of what you’ve 
established prior to that. Miles had that situation, transferring 
from traditional swing to pop and electronic backbeats. He got a 
young audience and never looked back. But he’s always played 
pop tunes. He’s changed the band’s format, but that’s part of his 
thing. Nobody can phrase a melody like him. He can bring out 
the best in musicians. That’s what I’m trying to do with Special 
Edition and all the bands that I’ve had.” 


The drummer was fortunate in his time with ECM. 
Having been introduced to the label on the early records which 
John Abercrombie made — Gateway and Timeless are still impress¬ 
ive for his cymbal and snare interplay, an attention to sonic detail 
that Manfred Eicher’s production was the first to do justice to - 
he was given the opportunity to do a series of albums which built 
a formidable repertory of tunes and ensemble styles. New Rags , 

jazz grew out of the 70s and into the 80s: an increasing awareness 
of what a sophisticated small group could do. 

He was already a scintillating player when he made his first 
records as a leader, for Prestige and Milestone. The ECM albums 
become a showcase for his intimidating talent: he traces an 
unswerving course for a group, his playing moving in a hard, 
direct line accentuated by furiously fast rolls. It’s a very even, 
distinct manner. The drum parts for the title piece of New Rags 
or “Third World Anthem” on Album Album show how Dejohnet¬ 
te refined the looseness of Williams and Jones into a brilliant, 
cutting attack where every stick stroke has its point to make. 

Now, though, he’s moved to MCA. Many of his colleagues 
have been expatriates in company terms, even if they’ve been 
living in the USA. For a decade or more, European records have 
been documenting American work better than any US label. But 

“Radio is starting to change its formats,” he says. “They're 
trying to diversify and hold listeners. I remember the early 70s, 
when bands recorded 20-minute cuts, which was great for the 
jocks — they could go out and get coffee. But that was a hell of a 
time. Things really opened up and the formats broke away from 
three- and four-minute things." 

He shrugs. It’s difficult to measure change. Special Edition is 
a logical evolution of his 70s bands, but what can be wearying is 
the incessant superhumanity of the band. There’s so much power 
laid down that even the drummer’s attention to light and shade 
passes by on some listenings. Occasionally, you long for s 
to slip up. The title piece on the new record is 
improvisation, but in the end it sounds almost driven in 


ground. There’s not much genuine freedom with the saxophon¬ 
ists winding up on riff figures while Dejohnette thunders on. 

It’s his softer side that deserves to get a better hearing. “Silver 
Hollow”, from New Directions , is an enchanting ballad which is 
still in his book (Jack loves to update pieces: two of his four 
originals on Visualscapes are reworkings of old themes), and his 
piano playing — he trained as a classical pianist — is accomplished 
enough to merit more than the occasional glimpses he allows on 

“There’s a physical thing that’s involved,” he says, thinking 
about the transition between instruments, “and there’s composi¬ 
tion. I have to think in terms of applying the harmonic end of 
the rhythmic concept of my drumming to composition. It takes a 
little while. 

“If I was more involved with that, people might say I sound 
more like Keith {Jarrett}. But he’s a very drumnastic sort of 
player, in terms of placement of rhythm. It’s just a matter of 
time before I put my conception of drums on to piano, playing 
with time. I like melodic conceptions, though. Like on ‘Irresisti¬ 
ble Forces’, that type of piece, there’s about five or six counter¬ 
melodies going on. But it’s subtle. My compositions aren’t easy 
to just sit down and play with." 

That’s well-said. Jack Dejohnette’s working at a high level 
now. In the Standards trio, which has had musicians gasping at 
the intensity and technical bravado, and his own olympian 
bands, the drummer is working on the cutting edge of new 
acoustic-electric jazz. But he’s still, in some ways, an old- 
fashioned player, a practitioner from an earlier age, tapping at 
skin and metal to create his music. 

“It’s still difficult for drummers like myself and Tony Wil¬ 
liams to keep this style happening. Carrying all this equipment 
around. The only exception is Art Blakey, who stays on the road 
forever. I don’t want to do that. You have to kick back and 
recharge your batteries. 

“You don’t accomplish a lot by being out playing all the time. 
A lot of people see you, but there’s such a thing as road fatigue. 
It seems I’m doing a lot, but I have to pull back. Enough! I want 
to have more to give.” 
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beard turning grey. Producer Steve Backer's fight for 

He recounts the cut and thrust of boardroom battles with 

corporate philistines to fellow greybeard Brian Priestley. 


“In the music business, in those two words alone, one 
word is aesthetic and the other word is commerce. And it’s an 
art-commerce balance." 

An aside in the otherwise smooth flow of conversation from 
Steve Backer. But it was an aside that defined the rest of the 

spoken, bearded and bespectacled, 40-ish American, Backer is 
executive producer of RCA’s jazz and fusion output, and 
previously filled the same role at ABC/Impulse (1972—74) and 
Arista (1974-80). 

His enthusiasm and musical idealism were quickly revealed by 
my mention of the dean of jazz producers, the late John 
Hammond. “Hammond is my hero. I think when you’re in this 
business, though, you have an obligation to try to be as objective 
as possible about the music that you document. My own personal 
tastes at home maybe enter into the documentation once in a 
while, but very rarely.” 

He’s been in the business long enough to know, however, that 
what producers can do is often limited by the commerce factor. 

“Major record companies stopped around 1979 and did not 
really re-emerge, in productive recording of jazz, until around 
1983-84. So in that period, all the smaller companies were 
doing the documentation. The economy in America was in a 
severe recession, plus, let’s say, mistakes that were made in the 
record business on a pop level can tend to force the mentality 
from one of logic and reason to one of panic. When that happens, 
the more aesthetic dimensions of the music business, and the less 
commercial things, suffer.” 

Jazz didn’t have a high profile in 1969,either, when Steve 
Backer started as a pop promotion person. 

“You see how it all goes down, on a wholesale level, on a retail 
level. You’re interfacing with the press and with radio all the 
time, and with retailers as well if you’re good at what you do. 
Which is a great foundation. Then I decided I wanted to 
specialise in music that’s close to my heart. They really don’t like 
it when you do that in this business, but I needed to do it.” 

Some of that promotional foundation was put to good use at 
Impulse, and got Steve from National Promotion Director to 
General Manager in six months. "What I did was I organised a 
couple of regional tours and then a national tour for what were 
considered at that time some pretty outside artists, people that I 
signed like Keith Jarrett and Gato Barbieri. And some more 


experimental artists like Sam Rivers and Dewey Redman and 
Marion Brown, plus Pharoah Sanders, Archie Shepp and Alice 
Coltrane, who were already on the label. They were corporate- 
sponsored tours, and this had never been done for this music. 
And they were promotionally oriented and they ended up 
catalysing sales.” 

When another minor recession caused the corporate wind to 
change direction, Backer proposed a jazz strategy for Arista, then 
being set up by Clive Davis. One of Davis’s earliest executive 
appointments, Steve contracted Anthony Braxton and fusionists 
such as the Brecker Brothers to the main label and leased the 


Freedom se 

Taylor in its output. Naturally, some of this wide spectrum sold 
less like hot cakes than hot potatoes. 

“The Brecker Brothers’ first album, in America, sold about 
100,000 albums and the second album about a quarter of a 
million. Whereas with an Anthony Braxton or a Cecil Taylor or 


Financial and more legal-oriented people within the corporations 
tend to say, well, this artist is not doing so well, so why do we go 
on?, so you try to fight it from the ‘balance’ angle, that one type 
of music is paying for another. A lot of fights you have to have on 
that level. You see this whole section of grey in my beard? That's 
what we’re talking about right now.” 

Thanks to Backer, Arista also purchased the dormant Savoy 
label whose repackaging (much of it still around) was probably 
the first U S reissue series to emulate European and Japanese 
standards of expertise. Then, after the three-year Freedom deal, 
Arista continued to cover the fusion-to-avant field by founding 
Novus. 

But then came 1979 and jazz lost out to the corporate 
mentality. Backer took a year off “to eliminate burnout”, and 
eventually returned to build up the promotion of Windham Hill 
(“Not jazz but an interesting phenomenon”, he says, although 
before he left in 1986 he had started a jazz subsidiary. Magenta). 
What led him to RCA was the promise of another Arista-ish 
situation but, with among other things a huge back-catalogue 
starting from the Original Dixieland Band, he has still only 
scratched the surface. Nevertheless, his reissue series (Bluebird) 
is nearing 50 albums, covering pre-war swing alongside Mingus, 
Ornette and Braxton. 

And he has relaunched Novus for contemporary jazz and 
new-age, including Henry Threadgill and Michael Gregory 
(formerly M.G. Jackson) who were both with the first Novus. Of 
them, and keyboardists Hilton Ruiz, Adam Makowicz and 
Amina Claudine Myers, he says, “They’re all artists that I feel are 
significant and important to document.” And James Moody? 
Maybe an example of Steve’s own personal tastes, but there also 

“The last James Moody album on an American label was ten 
years ago, while Steve Lacy hasn’t had an album on a major 
American label in 25 years! That’s kinda criminal.” 
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For George, the question of assimilation 
versus separation goes back to the debate 
between those seminal black figures Booker T. 
Washington and W.E.B. du Bois in the early 
years of this century. Washington, hardly a 
radical, propounded a view of black economic 
self-sufficiency and segregation where du Bois, 
for all the militant rhetoric of his National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
Peoples, wanted acceptance within the context 
of white power. With the gradual and perhaps 
inevitable success of the du Bois philosophy, 
ling “intangible” but terr- 
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do you know what it means to miss bethnal green? 


As Derek Bailey's latest series of improvised duos gets under way in 


London's East End, recording engineer Michael Gerzon looks back at 



A few times in every lifetime in any area of music, one 
comes across a classic series of gigs or concerts, never to be 
repeated. During a short stay in New York in 1984, I was 
disappointed to find that the legendary live gigs of the late 70s 
and early 80s, with the likes of Lydia Lunch, Mars, John Zorn, 
Bill Laswell and Fred Frith had all but been killed off by the 
commercial pressure of high rents on venues. For the first time, I 
realised that London, despite its tiny audiences and media 
apathy, was in comparison a goldmine of great gigs in impro¬ 
vised music. And when I got back to London, I caught the first 
of the legendary Bethnal Green Music Library concerts. 

From November 1984 to March 1986, the decrepit cheap- 
contemporary surroundings of the Bethnal Green Music Library 
housed a series of improvised music concerts organised and 
funded by Derek Bailey. These showcased many of the greatest 
improvisers in many styles, including Keith Tippett, Han 
Bennink, Steve Beresford, Ernst Reijseger, Lindsay Cooper, 
Tony Coe, Evan Parker, Lol Coxhill, Barry Guy, Phil Wach- 
smann, Keith Rowe, Eddie Prevost, Phillip Eastop, and the 
first-ever performances of what has already become a classic duo, 
Steve Noble and Derek Bailey. 

Parts of two of these concerts have been issued on record: that 
of 27 July 1985 with Evan Parker and Derek Bailey on 
Compatibles (Incus LP) and that of 15 March 1986 with Derek 
Bailey and Han Bennink on Han (Incus CD), that being the last 
of the series. Many of the other concerts can be heard on tape at 


the National Sound Archive in London, and there is a possibility 
that a few of these might eventually appear on record. 


The Music Library in Bethnal Green had (sadly, it is no 

attached, one whose atmosphere and audience rapport encour¬ 
aged great performances. Because of administrative problems in 
the local council, the room was available only during library 
opening hours, hence the timing of the gigs on Saturday 
afternoons. In Indian classical music, each piece of music is 
considered to belong to a particular time of day or night, and so 
it proved also at Bethnal Green. The feeling of music that 
emerged could never have happened at conventional evening gigs 


heights even from already great artists. 

Most of the concerts involved Derek Bailey with one or two 
other artists, and the format was generally a series of solos or 
duos, followed by a group performance by everyone. In many 
ways, the Bethnal Green concerts were a natural extension of 
Bailey’s work with Company, bringing together a range of 
artists, established and new. They differed from Company, 
however, in being much less formal and in changing performers 


As is the custom in London in this music, some of the finest 
gigs had tiny audiences — only four people (/ was there - Ed) in the 
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case of a wonderful Bailey/Wachsmann performance on the 
afternoon of Live Aid, or the Bailey/Parker performance, part of 
which is issued on Compatibles. However, some of the classic 
performances (Bailey/Tippett, Bailey/Bennink and Bailey/ 
Coxhill) attracted relatively good audiences due to the reputation 


psychology that usually it is the less satisfactory prestige festival 
or theatre gigs that attract a proportionately larger audience - as 
though people don’t feel safe if not in a large crowd. In a small 
venue like Bethnal Green, it is much easier to establish a 
personal relationship with the performers, and every week one 
would see members of the audience chatting with Bailey or his 
guest performers over coffee in the interval or after the gig. At 
times one had the feeling of having been invited to a private 
performance just for a few friends, rather than the mass 
anonymity of most gigs. 

Incidents that come to mind include the down heat journalist 
interviewing Evan Parker before one gig, asking what was his 
longest continuous period of playing using circular breathing 
without pausing for breath (answer: 45 minutes, and then the 
concert promoter asked him to stop). Then there was the record 
number of drumsticks (about 25) broken by Bennink at his gig 
(one friend of mine got a good supply of firewood out of that), 
and his busting of the drum footpedal he had borrowed from 
Steve Noble. One member of the audience during that gig 
admitted to being genuinely frightened by the physical violence 
of Bennink’s playing - a mere digital recording on the Han 
compact disc cannot fully capture the terror of being there live. 

Then there was classical clarinettist Anthony Pay free- 
improvising on a replica Mozart clarinet (whatever the purists for 
period authenticity in instruments may think); Steve Beresford, 
between bouts on tuba and piano, commenting on the dubious 
delights of the greasy-spoon cafe opposite and the sheer conveni¬ 
ence of having the municipal laundrette attached to the Music 
Library (you can hear this on the tape in the National Sound 
Archive!); and Will Evans, who has sometimes acquired a bit of a 
reputation for thud-and-blunder drumming, coming up and 
apologising to me for possible difficulties I might have had in 

The great constant in these concerts was Derek Bailey. Those 
who attended most weeks (and there was a small faithful band of 
men and women who did so) had the unique opportunity of 
hearing how the playing of a great musician changed and 
developed. No one hearing just the occasional concert, record or 
broadcast of an artist like Bailey can fully appreciate his playing. 
These only capture snapshots of isolated moments of time. 
Hearing his performances unfold week after week made me aware 
that his style is continuously developing, and one could hear the 
process of change as itself an important part of his artistic and 
musical statement. Presumably this is also true of many other 
great musicians, but how many of us ever have, or take, the 
opportunity to hear this process unfold by going to a series of 


concerts over a short period of time? 

Bailey is often accused of having an inflexible and relatively 
fixed style of guitar playing, yet the intensive experience of 
listening to the Bethnal Green concerts (as well as numerous 
other London concerts by Bailey over the same period) revealed 
absolutely the opposite. The outlines of his style may well be 
largely fixed, but within these he has more impetus for creative 
change and development than almost any other player I have 
heard — exactly what makes him recognised as a major figure. 
The relaxed quality of the Bethnal Green concerts also reflected 
another aspect of Bailey’s attitudes - he does not judge perform¬ 
ances on the basis of “how good” they are (which implies some 
arbitrary standard of judgement), but simply on the basis of 
whether he enjoyed playing them. 

The relaxed quality of the gigs undoubtedly helped 
performers give of their very best, and this was particularly 
obvious in the gig with Lol Coxhill. Although, knowing the 
extrovert public persona of Coxhill, many might find this 
difficult to believe, he is in fact easily embarrassed in public, and 


gnificant that, at Bethnal Green, he seemed totally relaxed and 
ig without any of the usual droll asides in the middle. 
Instead, he produced the purest music-making I have ever heard 
from him, with Bailey's first guitar solo being taken up and 
continued without a pause in his saxophone solo, the two solos 
being turned into a single seamless piece of music. This was 
followed by a duo in the second half that had the conversation-of- 

egocentricity that mars much British improvised music. 

Equally memorable was the gig in which percussionist Steve 
Noble first played with Bailey. Not only did this gig include 
Noble’s first-ever public solo performance, but it started the 
lasting duo collaboration of Noble with Bailey. And a remark¬ 
able duo it was. Steve Noble’s influences from established 
improvising drummers have often been noted, notably that from 
Han Bennink, but this peformance revealed qualities unique to 
Noble. He is the only percussionist I have heard who is not only 
able to complement Bailey’s rhythmic intricacy, but who also 
was able to use pitched sounds to underline Bailey’s unique 
harmonic sense. And, as is so often the case, Bailey was able to 
draw out of another performer new possibilities that they might 
have been unaware of in themselves. 

In the case of more established great improvisers, such as 
Keith Tippett or Phil Wachsmann, it was less a case that they 
produced something different from the usual, rather that their 

pett rarely produces performances that are less than very good, 
tinged with magic and mystery, but only rarely does he reach the 
sheer beauty of his Bethnal Green performance (and, as he wryly 
notes, it is very unusual for such sublime performances to be 
captured on tape). Phil Wachsmann’s violin and electronic 
effects processing is very rooted in the classical tradition, and 
thus often antagonises those who think that improvised music 
should be (in a memorable phrase of Derek Bailey) “eccentric 







Bailey’s playing finds its element, as in the classic performance of 
13 July 1985 (the day of Live Aid). 

Special mention must also be made of classical French horn 
player Phillip Eastop, a virtuoso who plays in the London 
Sinfonietta. Originally chosen by Bailey for one of his Company 
weeks, Eastop’s naivete and inexperience in improvising proved a 
positive asset in his Bethnal Green performances, since it 
liberated him from the cliches that have often stifled this music. 

often realised the value of playing very few notes with lots of 
space between them (classical players often have long intervals of 
not playing in scores). Again, Bethnal Green provided the first 
outing of another group, BBEN, consisting of Bailey, saxophon¬ 
ist Mick Beck from Bailey's home town of Sheffield, Eastop and 
Noble. 

Sadly, towards the end of 1985, the Music Library 

evident to Bailey that it was time to bring them to an end, only 
to revive them for a couple of performances in March 1986 


Nevertheless, even towards the end of 1985, there were memor¬ 
able gigs, notably that with cellist extraordinaire Tristan Hon- 
singer. 

In a way, the Bethnal Green concerts were a lucky accident of 

(he now performs much more rarely in London), the perfect small 
venue of the Music Library was only available at an unusual time 
of day for gigs, and the improvised-music scene had not yet 
become infected with image-oriented “jazz" fashions. These 
concerts were very much an act of faith by Bailey, who put his 
own money up to put them on - these were not “prestige” gigs 
funded by arts sponsorship money. Despite small audiences, they 
produced far more purely musical satisfaction than many a major 
festival, and a fair number of those performances were taped for 
posterity to enjoy. 

Certainly, the Bethnal Green concerts were one of the 
highlights of my life listening to music, and I can only say that, 

(in an y y area of music), don't assume^hat they will always be 
there and neglect to go to most of them. Rather, make that 
effort. It will reward you endlessly, and prevent you from 
becoming one of the many who try to recapture a golden era of 
their music that they missed by going to the gigs of fading 

February concerts in Derek Bailey's new series of improvised duos at London's 
Oasis Club are listed in Club Dates. 














SOUNDCHECK awards the New Year's Honours: 
It's all stars for MILES, 

A box-set for BRAXTON, 

The basics for BLYTHE, 

A mountain for MURRAY, 

Seventeen Pop Mechanics for KURYOKHIN 


& the blues for COLTRANE, T-BONE 


MAYBELLE. 













































EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS 
WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT 

SAX 

DON’T BE AFRAID TO ASK 
RICHARD WRIGHT 

01-240 5775 

The finest saxophones and clarinets at the lowest 
prices, both new and second-hand. 

BUECHER BUFFET CONN 
KING MARTIN SELMER 
YAMAHA YANAGISAWA 

RKA Paxman Musical Instruments Ltd 

116 Long Acre, London WC2E 9PA 

















































Mal Waldron 

Fire Waltc: Eric Dolphy And 

Booker Little Remembered Live At 

Sweet Basil Vol. 2 

(Paddle WheelK28P 6476) 



Mal Waldron Trio 
Mal, Dance And Soul 
(Tutu 888 002) 

Dancing On The Flames ; A Bow To The Classics ,; Little 
One ; From A Little Acorns-, Soul Mates* ; Blood And 

Mal Waldron (p); Ed Schuller (b); John Betsch (d); 
Jim Pepper (ts*). 

It's tempting to see the first two of these 
recordings. Left Alone and Fire Waltz , both as 
victims, though in different degrees, of the 
present - basically commendable - urge to 











Don’t miss 01 

GIGANTIC SALE! 
Huge reductions c 
THOUSANDS of 
albums and CDs! 
Starts 10 AM 
FRIDAY 
17 FEBRUARY 


278 P0RT0BELL0 ROAD, 



CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
NETWORK & REGIONAL 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
CIRCUIT 

Applications are invited from groups who wish to 
tour on the 1990/91 seasons of the Contemporary 
Music Network and the Regional Contemporary 
Music Circuit. A wide range of music is toured 
including jazz, ethnic, electronic, improvised, 
and music theatre. Educational work is 
considered to be an important aspect of both 
schemes. Application forms and guidelines are 
available from: 

Contemporary Music Network, 

Arts Council, 

105 Piccadilly, 






















Recent Blues by Mike Atherton 
In fact, neither of the first two 
artists under consideration this month did 
wake up this morning. Trendsetting 
Texas guitarist Aaron “T-Bone” Walker 
and Tennessee blues shouter Big Maybelle 
both died in the 70s; both are commemo¬ 
rated by the release of double albums on 
Charly Records. 

T-Bone plugged his guitar into an 
amplifier some time in the early 40s and, 
by so doing, became the inspiration of a 
whole generation of blues players and 
earned the epithet of “Father of modern 
blues”. His glory days, when he rode high 
on the success of songs like “Stormy 
Monday Blues”, were in the late 40s and 
early 50s; this album, The Bluesway Ses¬ 
sions (Charly CDX 31) was cut in ’67 and 
'68, finding him way past his commercial 
peak and a little way beyond his artistic 


which includes pi 
altoist Preston Love, E 
could still pull the stops out even at 57 
years of age: tunes like “Going To Funky 
Town”, unexpectedly a slow in- 


as guitar style - crisp, sharp 
and adorned by his trademark kickback 
which many, including Chuck Berry, 

“Stormy Monday”, a version of which is 
included here, will know of Walker’s skill 
as a lyricist, a skill which hadn't deserted 
him at these sessions. His “Party Girl” has 
“Bags under your eyes big as a barnyard door ", 
and he accuses his “Long Skirt Baby” of 
wearing fashions "Going back to horse and 


buggy days". 

So, there is much to admire and enjoy 
in the album’s 19 tracks. Unfortunately, 
there is also a clutch of forgettable hitch- 
it-to-the-funky-boogaloo offerings such as 
“Flower Blues” on which Walker displays 


an avid desire to finish the session as soon 
as possible and make it to the next whisky 
bar. His great recordings for Capitol and 
Black And White are available on pre¬ 
vious Charly LPs, and should be checked 
out before this one. 

For T-Bone, it was booze; for Big 
Maybelle Smith, it was drugs. A moun¬ 
tain of a woman who tipped, or perhaps 
broke, the scales at some 30 stone, her 
beatific smile hid a desperate dependence 
on heroin which lasted all her adult life. 
She made big money for a black singer in 
the 1950s and spent most of it on heroin, 
amazingly surviving to the age of 52 when 
her ravaged life ended. Her last words 
were “Thank God”. 



From somewhere in that immense 
frame welled a resonant, shuddering rasp 
of a voice which could strip paint off a 
wall or stop the traffic on the M25. It’s a 
voice whose phrasing is oddly reminiscent 
of a female Howlin’ Wolf, and like the 
Wolfs it can surprise and delight, sud¬ 
denly subsiding from frontal assault to 
touching tenderness. 

From 1952 to 1956 Maybelle worked 
for Okeh Records, where she cut most of 
her best material. Twenty-two tracks 
from this period, including three never 
before released, are on Charly's 
handsomely-packaged double LP The Okeh 
Sessions (Charly CDX 27). Many of the 
selections, such as her big hit “Gabbing 
Blues”, are taken at an appropriately 


elephantine lumbering tempo laid down 
by brassy, horny New York session men. 
Strong lyrics, their humour enhanced by 
Maybelle’s arms-akimbo delivery, abound 
on numbers like “Stay Away From My 
Sam” and “I’m Getting Along Alright”, a 
soul hit for The Raelettes a dozen years 

There’s a sprinkling of slow blues, 
ranging from formidably forceful as on 
“Maybelle’s Blues”, which surprisingly 
has Brownie McGhee on guitar, to the 
husky tenderness of “You’ll Never 
Know”, with Sam The Man Taylor in 
subdued mood on tenor. The lady has a 
couple of stabs at rock’n’roll, too: “Coun¬ 
try Man” is an invigorating barnstormer 
which somehow escaped release at the 
time, while “Whole Lotta Shakin” should 
have done - it’s the only thing on the LP 
which even comes close to being a dud, 
thanks to a concrete-booted rhythm sec¬ 
tion which even master guitarist Mickey 
Baker can’t rescue. But as a memorial to 
one of life’s losers who made so many 
winning records, this collection would be 
very hard to beat and is highly recom¬ 
mended. 

Which leaves us with the most astoun- 
dingly cross-cultural blues LP of the year. 
Entitled Snake In My Bedroom (Red Light- 
nin’ RL 0073), it’s a collaboration be¬ 
tween Chicago stalwarts Sunnyland Slim, 
Bob Stroger and S.P. Leary and a Norwe¬ 
gian blues band, Chicago Blues Meeting. 
They tackle an intelligent mix of mate¬ 
rial, ranging from a little-known Junior 
Wells number, via Otis Rush and Leroy 
Foster, to some group compositions. And 
they tackle it with flair and aplomb. The 
sound is Chicago all the way and fright¬ 
eningly authentic. I never thought I’d be 
writing about Sven Zettenberg’s wailing 
harp with its echoes of Junior Wells and 
Carey Bell, or praising Knut Reiersrud’s 
searing West Side guitar runs, but that’s 
the case here. Give a listen to cuts like 
“Bout The Break Of Day” and discover 
Red Lightnin’s best straight blues release 










1 Steve Lacy, Eric Dolphy, John Stevens 
12 Afro Jazz, Laurie Anderson, Cecil Taylor 

14 Mike Westbrook, John Surman, Annie Whitehead 

15 Pat Metheny, George Benson, Derek Bailey 

1 7 Ray Charles, John Gilmore, Herbie Nichols 

18 Sonny Rollins, Bobby McFerrin, Tommy Chase 

19 Ornette Coleman, Urban Sax, Slim Gaillard 

20 Art Blakey, Hank Mobley, Ganelin Trio 

21 Chet Baker, Michael Nyman, Latin Jazz 

22 John Coltrane, Nathan Davis, James Ulmer 

23 Loose Tubes, Bill Laswell, Anita O’Day 

24 Betty Carter, John Abercrombie, Sidney Bechet 

25 Courtney Pine, Paul Motian, George Coleman 

30 Chico Freeman, Alex Schlippenbach, The Fall 

31 Herbie Hancock, John Zorn, Torn Takemitsu 

32 Django Bates, Dewey Redman, Tony Oxley 

33 Sonny Rollins, Dave Brubeck, Beat People 

34/35 Lester Bowie, Branford Marsalis, Dexter Gordon 
(double issue, £2.50) ! 

36 Steve Williamson, Phillip Bent, Bill Frisell 

37 Bobby McFerrin, Hampton Hawes, John Lurie 

38 Wynton Marsalis, Wayne Shorter, Bhundu Boys 

39 Andy Sheppard, Gil Evans, Tadd Dameron 

40 Ornette Coleman, Charlie Haden, Charlie Rouse 

41 Thelonious Monk, Steve Coleman, Kronos 

42 Horace Silver, Bud Shank, Bheki Mseleku 

43 Pat Metheny, Robert Johnson, Albert Collins 
46/47 Courtney Pine, Cecil Taylor, Roland Kirk 
(double issue, £2.50) 

48 Joe Henderson, King Oliver, Herman Leonard 

49 Julius Hemphill, Akemi Kuhn, Clark Tracey 

50 David Holland, Tommy Smith, 50 Players 

51 Marilyn Crispell, Gil Evans, Andy Kirk, Roland Perrin 

52 Sonny Rollins, Ed Blackwell, Ornette Coleman 

53 John Scofield, John McLaughlin, Johnny Hodges 

54 Jason Rebello, Jimmy Rowles, Adelaide Hall 

55 David Sanborn, John Lewis, Booker Little 

56 Composers Issue, Carla Bley, Mike Gibbs 

57 Bird, Billy Bang, Red Rodney 

58/59 Albert Ayler, Shannon Jackson, Manfred Eicher 
(double issue, £2.50) 



57 



58/59 


This includes UK post. Overseas: please remit £2.20 per copy 
(£3.00 for double issues) or £3.20 (£3.70 for double issues) 
for airmail delivery. Send to: Wire Back Issues, 

Units G&H, 

115 Cleveland Street, 

London W1P 5PN. 
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VENTURE FORTH IN ’89 
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